HOW  FRANCE  BECAME   A  REPUBLIC

courage of your convictions: it is either war or peace.* The treaty was
ratified by five hundred and forty-six votes against one hundred and
seven. Not only the deputies of the lost provinces but Hugo and Gam-
betta withdrew. 1 wait*, said the latter, 'until republican France finds
herself once more.' He had not long to wait. Meanwhile Thiers promised
the monarchists to undertake nothing which would prejudice the ultimate
form of government: 'If you want to reorganize, merely do nothing
which wul divide you ... I swear before the country not to draw up in
connection with the report on constitutional questions any proposal
without your knowledge, for this would truly be treason on my part. . /
This patriotic truce was then called the Pact of Bordeaux. On March I ith
the Assembly resolved to adjourn until the twentieth, at Versailles.

One of the terms of the treaty of peace was a symbolic German entry
into Paris; this triumphal inarch along the Champs Elysees (March ist)
was brief, but it sufficed to raise Parisian indignation to fever pitch. The
Germans filed down an empty, silent avenue, draped with black flags.
The city was incensed. Patriotic Paris would have none of the treaty;
republican Paris would have none of the Assembly; Paris, the capital,
would not tolerate the Government's decision to establish itself at Ver-
sailles. Did the monarchist Right, people asked, want to obliterate even
the memory of 1789? The Assembly was to meet on March 2oth; on the
eighteenth, revolution broke out in Paris. Its immediate cause was an
attempt to take away from the National Guard the cannon which had
been given them during the siege; the underlying cause was the old
communal and Jacobin tradition. Revolutionaries and patriots were
united in their anger; the troops sent to Montmartre to recapture the guns
fraternized with the crowd, which shot two generals, Thomas and
Lecomte. A central committee, the elements of which had come together
during the siege, took charge of the uprising; it included district mayors,
Guard officers, workmen of the Blanqui persuasion, Jacobins ashamed
of defeat. This committee had no definite programme, except opposition
to the defeatist and reactionary Versailles Government. Here was civil
war, and Thiers was well aware of it; he had written the history "of such
conflicts, and he knew that troops left in contact with a rebellion are
always conra.rrrin.ated by it. Hence his strategy was to abandon Paris to
the insurgents, to gather loyal forces outside the city and to attack only
in full strength. He himself withdrew his Government to Versailles. This
plan brought him victory, but only after two months of terror for which
both parties must be held responsible. Versailles lined up 'federated*
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